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Information 

]Nc arc open to the public hut ivc also operate a 
membership scheme. 

Full Membership costs £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) 
and entitles you to discounts on tickets, invitations to 
special previews and mailing of the bi-monthly 
programme booklet. 

Mailing Membership costs £2.50 (£1.50 
concessions) and is designed for those who wish to have 
the programme booklet mailed to their home. It does not 
include any of the other entitlements of full membership. 

CINEMA PRICES: £2.70 - Public; £2.20 - Members, 
Students; £1.60 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 16s. 
All tickets £1.60 for week-day matinees. 

Proof of status must be provided when claiming 
concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a week, 
from 2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., serving refreshments and 
home-made cakes. 

Facilities for the disabled are available at the 
Cinema, and we give one complimentary ticket to your 
attendant. Please telephone in advance and ask for the 
Duty House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements The Box Office opens half 
an hour before the start of each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by telephone or 
in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Monday - Friday 
and from 2.30 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. 

ACCESS and VISA welcome. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased from the 
Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off Corporation Street), 
Birmingham. 


How to find The Triangle 


ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New Street Station. Walk 
up Corporation Street from the centre of town and continue, via 
the subway at James Watt Queensway, towards Aston Street. The 
Cinema is located on the triangular campus of Aston University, 
now called the Aston Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 9.5, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 and 104 stop within ea.sy 
reach of the Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennens Row off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then the fourth exit on the left (Woodcock 
Street) and finally second on the left - Holt Street. 


HMV 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Stores at 
134 & 141, New Street, Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 
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Fellow Traveller (15) 

May 1-2,4-8 (See Calendar for times) 


and the combined British and American cast are 
excellent. Congratulations to the BFI/BBC/Home 
Box Office for backing that rare beast—a living, 
breathing, utterly cinematic British 
movie.— Adrian Wool ton. 


Director: Philip Saville. U.K./U.S.A., 1989. 
Starring: Ron Silver, Imogen Stubbs, Hart Bochner. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 97 mins. 


McCabe and Mrs Miller (15) 
May 4-9 (See Calendar for times) 


During the McCarthyite (anti-communist) witch¬ 
hunts of the 1950s, a blacklisted Hollywood 
screenwriter comes to Britain and finds work on 
the newly formed ITV's Robin Hood series. Using 
this plot as a springboard. Fellow Traveller weaves 
a delirious web of fact, fiction and fantasy (of the 
psychoanalytic kind) into a complex and very 
intelligent exploration of film, politics, censorship 
and betrayal. This success is mainly achieved 
through Michael Eaton's witty and imaginative 
script, which contrasts the rich social life of Tin¬ 
seltown with the austerity of post-war London. 
Indeed, Eaton's writing is all the more remarkable 
because it perfectly captures the rhythms and 
idioms of American English, proving that a Not¬ 
tingham based author can create American char¬ 
acters and have them speak just the way you 
expect them to speak, i.e. authentically. In addi¬ 
tion, Fellow Traveller also finds time to throw in 
some lovely/;7w noir-ish references and scenes 
which playfully send up the early days of inde¬ 
pendent TV (its joyful re- creation of the chil¬ 
dren's series The Adventures of Robin Hood alone 
makes the film worth seeing). Philip (Boys from 
the Blackstuff) Saville directs with typical aplomb. 


Director: Robert Altman. U.S.A., 1971. 

Starring: Warren Beatty, fulie Christie, Rene Auberjonois. 
Technicolor. Panavision. 121 mins. 


One of Robert Altman's finest films of the 70s, 
McCabe and Mrs Miller is being re-released in 
Britain in a new 35 mm print. 


Given the various strategies, and varying success, 
of his films until this point, McCabe and Mrs 
Miller was probably the work in which Altman's 
true intentions and abilities first became clear. It is 
arguably the most successful of all his genre 
restatements, mainly because the Western is 
incorporated intact rather than destroyed in the 
process. McCabe also stands at the head of a crop 
of Westerns in the 70s which took an economical¬ 
ly and historically more realistic view of how the 
West was won. Civilisation comes to the small 
mining town of Presbyterian Church in the form 
of three hired gunfighters, the 'advance men' of 
ruthless capitalist enterprise. 

Stylistically, Altman's fuzzy Panavision 
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McCabe and Mrs Miller 


images, with the denizens of this bleak corner of 
the West often barely identifiable in the haze of 
bad weather outside or the filtered gloom inside 
(until the frozen, still-life clarity of the final duel 
in the snow), are succinctly expressive of the 
plight of Presbyterian Church. Within this careful 
physical reconstruction—Altman and his then 
regular art director Leon Ericksen reputedly spent 
most of their budget on the set before shooting 
even began—the familiar lineaments of the West¬ 
ern are subtly redrawn. The stranger who comes 
to town, gambler John McCabe (Warren Beatty), 
with a fearsome reputation as a killer, predictably 
proves to be nothing of the sort; the town is mere¬ 
ly a last refuge in the journey of a man who seems 
to be looking for nothing more than a place to die. 
But for a while his myth brings a little warmth to 
the cheerless saloon where the men of Presbyteri¬ 
an Church forgather. And Altman poignantly sig¬ 
nals his theme, his sense of character and the 
interplay of Western convention and his own 
model of reality in one cut from McCabe, first 
4rawing the awestruck townsmen into a game of 
poker, to the harsh landscape outside, where the 
local,pastor, forever a silent and remote figure, 
goes unconcernedly about his business of build¬ 
ing the town's first church, like some emissary (or 
hangover) from the mythology of John Ford. 

In terms of theme, McCabe is also Altman's 
clearest, and most affecting, treatment of his pre¬ 
occupation with losers and misfits, emotional 
misunderstandings and lost opportunities. 
McCabe is for a while distracted from his despair 
by the inkling of business opportunities in the 
raw town (if it is in the process of acquiring a 
church, it should also have a brothel), and fate 
presents him with a partner and potential soul¬ 


mate in Constance Miller (Julie Christie), the 
hardened madam who comes to Presbyterian 
Church to help manage his shipment of whores. 
But inarticulateness and emotional 
confusion—characteristics, since M*A*S*H at 
least, of most Altman heroes, and occasionally 
dangerously sentimental ones—keep McCabe 
from declaring himself, and neither he nor Mrs 
Miller can quite abandon their final shore against 
defeat, their business instinct. McCabe's last, 
futile gesture, electing to stay and face the gun¬ 
men sent to co-opt his thriving little enterprise, is 
his 'heroic' assertion of the tradition of High 
Noon, et al. For Altman, as the brilliantly staged, 
achingly slow and muffled gunfight in the snow 
makes clear, it is also the final absurd move in a 
game McCabe had lost from the beginning. 

Some of Altman's most identifiable tropes 
and devices also come into their own for the first 
time in McCabe. The overlapping, and often 
inaudible, dialogue which had seemed so cutely 
calculated in M*A*S*H, and just one more bizarre 
inconsequentiality in Breioster McCloud, becomes 
part of the sfumato texture of McCabe, its sense of 
the precarious toehold its characters have on life. 
The music soundtrack, consisting of some well- 
known Leonard Cohen songs which counterpoint 
the story with an often eerie exactness, was the 
product of one of those accidental connections 
(Altman apparently first heard the songs after 
shooting the film) which gave his 70s films such 
an improvisatory feel, and has since turned to 
more theatrical hazards.— Richard Combs. 

Dancin' Thru the Dark (15) 
May 11-16 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Mike Ockrent. U.K., 1989. 

Starring: Con O'Neill, Ben Mtdrphy, Peter Beckett. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 95 mins. 

'It raised more misery than all the wars and revo¬ 
lutions put together,' mutters a jaded soul on the 
subject of marriage. Certainly Willy Russell's lat¬ 
est (adapted from his play Stags and Hens) is 
unequivocal about tying the knot too soon, with 
its core of characters frustrated in their attempts 
to bolster convention. The action takes place the 
night before Linda and Dave's wedding, when 
both are having their last taste of 'freedom' 

—Linda's out with the girls for a hen night, 
Dave's carousing with the boys. Both parties 
unwittingly converge on the same night-club, 
where Linda has gone to see her almost-famous 
ex-boyfriend perform with his group. Emotions 
run high when Linda is overwhelmed by second 
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Dancin' Thru The Dark 

thoughts. Russell has assembleci a solid cast, plac 
ing fresh screen faces (Claire Hackett and Con 
O'Neill) in the leads and squeezing in a cameo for 
Colin Welland. Director Mike Ockrent makes an 
assured and lively film debut. It's a straightfor¬ 
ward tale about a well-worn theme—it has no 
pretensions to be otherwise—but the frequent 
moralising about marriage tends towards excess. 
The more obvious jokes ('I'm gregarious'; 'Please 
to meet you Greg') hold far less humour than 
trenchant observations of disco politics: from 
early evening boogies around clustered handbags 
to booze-fuelled advances. Overall, however, this 
is a fluid adaptation to screen, its mood both 
uplifting and cautionary.— Colette Maude/Time 
Out. 

Monsieur Hire (15) 

May 18-23,25-30 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Director: Patrice Leconte. France, 1989. 

Starring: Michel Blanc, Sandrine Bonnaire, Andre Wilms. 

Colour. Panavision. Subtitled. 80 mins. 

Patrice Leconte's excellent Monsieur Hire is an 
imaginative and stylish adaptation of a 1933 
novel by Georges Simenon. The book, which was 
filmed as Panique by Julien Duvivier in 1946, tells 
of a lonely, misanthropic man who is framed for a 
murder by a ruthless pair of lovers and hounded 
to his death by an angry mob of neighbours. In 
Leconte's film, however, the period setting and 
social detail have been jettisoned to make way for 
a more abstract and timeless portrait of a misfit 


character who is destroyed by an impossible love. 

A young woman is murdered and suspicion 
falls on Monsieur Hire (Michel Blanc), a solitary 
figure who lives in a drab flat and spends much 
of his time spying on Alice (Sandrine Bonnaire), 
an attractive waitress who lives across the court¬ 
yard. Although this combination of spying and 
murder inevitably recalls Hitchcock's Rear Win¬ 
dow, Leconte's treatment of voyeurism is closer to 
Krzysztof Kieslowski's approach in his remark¬ 
able Short Film About Love, which suggested that 
its protagonist's act of watching was indeed a 
form of love. The same is true of Leconte's film, in 
which Hire's spying sessions are accompanied by 
romantic music that is suggestive of something 
more than vicarious pleasure. From this perspec¬ 
tive, Alice becomes the object of Hire's romantic 
fantasy, part of his dream of a better life and 
escape from his depressed surroundings and 
despised neighbours. 

The film concentrates on Hire's fascination 
with Alice rather than the murder enquiry, which 
is important only for what it reveals (or conceals) 
about the motivations of the characters. When 
Alice discovers Hire's interest in her, a highly 
ambiguous relationship develops between the 
voyeur and the object of his desire. Leconte plays 
on this ambivalence to great effect, and in this he 
is aided enormously by Michel Blanc as the 
repressed, divided Hire, and Sandrine Bonnaire 
who“to use Leconte's description—makes Alice 
'erotic and disturbing but at the same time 
unimaginably modest.' But these fine perfor¬ 
mances are very much at the service of the film¬ 
maker's overall design, which rejects the trap¬ 
pings of genre conventions and psychological 
explanations. Instead, Leconte has opted for a 
highly stylised approach which has the effect of 
pushing the material—essentially a tale of amour 
foil contained within a murder mystery—into 
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more abstract areas of concern. 

The unreal, dream-like quality of the film is 
sometimes reminiscent of the surreal effects creat¬ 
ed by David Lynch. There is, for example, the 
deliberately fostered uncertainty about where 
and when the action is set (Leconte has talked of 
making 'a timeless film, and one that could not be 
situated geographically'). There is also the strik¬ 
ing use of run-down locations and eerie environ¬ 
mental sounds, as well as moments of bizarre 
humour, such as when the supposedly shy Mon¬ 
sieur Hire demonstrates his skill at a bowling 
alley to an appreciative crowd. Hire, in fact, is 
something of an enigma, at once a pathetic victim 
and a sinister figure who can inspire fear in those 
who are willing to assume the worst about him. 
One thinks of the story he tells about the friendly 
and popular old lady who could always be seen 
feeding the pigeons around the town. Everyone 
was shocked, says Hire, when it transpired that 
she was actually poisoning the birds. 

Brilliantly sustaining its sense of the mysteri¬ 
ous and the unexpected, Leconte's film is very 
tightly constructed, beautifully photographed in 
wide-screen Panavision, and has a wonderfully 
appropriate score by Michael Nyman. It's a 
dream of a movie, and should on no account be 
missed. That it was passed over for a major prize 
at last year's Cannes Film Festival and in the 
Cesar awards (the French equivalent to the 
Oscars) seems like a major injustice.— Peter Walsh. 

We apologise for not being able to show 
Monsieur Hire as scheduled in the last pro¬ 
gramme. It was the result of a mistake by the 
film's distribution agent. 

Sweetie (15) 

May 25-30 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: fane Campion. Australia, 1989. 

Starring: Geneviei>e Lemon, Karen Colston, Tom Lycos. 

Colour. 97 mins. 

Surreal psychodrama is probably the best way to 
describe Australian film-maker jane Campion's 
first theatrical feature. Sweetie, a bizarre, blackly 
comic tale of the antics of a disturbed teenager. 

It's summer in middle-class suburbia, and Sweet¬ 
ie (Genevieve Lemon) appears at her sister's 
house on the run from some institution and with 
a punk boyfriend in tow. She proceeds to wreck 
the house and her sister's quiet existence. The 
long-suffering parents arrive to take Sweetie 
home, but the anarchy escalates and eventually 
leads to tragedy. 
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Campion's uncompromising movie throws a 
highly ambivalent light on Australian life. Sweet¬ 
ie terrorises everything and everybody around 
her through her wilfulness, violence and unerring 
ability to mess up the ordinary lives of her family 
and friends. At times hilarious, occasionally terri¬ 
fying, she is a 'round' girl in a 'square' life. Never 
resorting to any false sentimentality in the depic¬ 
tion of Sweetie's personality or actions. Campion 
seems to view her as part devil, part cultural ter¬ 
rorist. The film's courageous, almost absurdist 
style is reminiscent of David Lynch's Blue Velvet 
(minus the sex and movie references) but is 
unlike anything else you will see this or any other 
year. In short, a distinctive, challenging and origi¬ 
nal work by a maverick talent.— Adrian Wootton. 

Strapless (15) 

June 1-6,8-10 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: David Hare. U.K., 1988. 

Starring: Blair Brown, Bruno Ganz, Bridget Fonda. 

Colour. 100 mins. 

Writer-director David Hare's third feature is con¬ 
sistent with his other two in that it centres on the 
concerns of a middle-aged professional woman 
whose personal problems relate to wider political 
and social issues in Britain today. This time the 
central character is an American, Dr Lillian 
Hempel (Blair Brown), who's lived in Britain for 
twelve years and feels she may care more for 
British values than the British do themselves. At 
the outset there's no man in her life, but while on 
vacation in Portugal she meets an apparently 
wealthy stranger, Raymond Forbes (Bruno Ganz), 
who WOOS her but fails to get her into his bed. 

Back in London, Forbes continues his 
courtship, begging Lillian to marry him; initially, 
however, they live together and she soon discov¬ 
ers that this supposed millionaire actually doesn't 
have the money to pay his bills. They marry 
secretly, and soon after he simply disappears. Lil¬ 
lian discovers he already has a wife and son, also 
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Strapless 


abandoned. 

Lillian's serious, well-ordered life is contrast¬ 
ed with her flighty younger sister, Amy (Bridget 
Fonda), who has a series of Latin lovers and gets 
pregnant by one of them. The pregnancy sobers 
the girl, and Lillian is impressed to see her sister 
get her life together. Meanwhile, Lillian gradually 
is being drawn towards political activism as the 
British government's health service cutbacks 
begin to hurt. 

Hare is a cerebral film-maker, as he proved in 
both Wetherby and Paris by Night, and Strapless is 
a film for serious filmgoers. It raises important 
issues about contemporary life and life styles, 
while intelligently probing the lives of its charac¬ 
ters.... It's an intelligent, ironic, multi-layered 
drama that's consistently intriguing. The perfor¬ 
mances are impeccable, with Brown a standout as 
the protagonist: her accent perfectly captures the 
tone of a Yank who's lived in London many 
years. Bridget Fonda, too, is fine as the irrespon¬ 
sible sister. 

Technically, Strapless (so named because both 
the sisters wind up with no visible means of sup¬ 
port) is first-class. The opening credits play 


against a background of Nat King Cole's 'When I 
Fall in Love', which is ironic given what fol¬ 
lows.— Variety. 

8\'2 (15) 

June 10-12 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Federico Fellini. Italy, 1963. 

Starring: Marcello Mastroianni, Claudia Cardinale, 

Anouk Aimee. 

Black and white. Subtitled. 138 mins. 

Fellini revivals come apace these days: new 35mm 
prints of La Dolce Vita and La Strada, and now the 
maestro's melancholy magnum opus of 1963. A 
spectacular phantasmagoria, it sees Magritte-suit¬ 
ed, 43-year-old director Guido (Marcello Mas- 
trenanni) traversing a black-and-white landscape, 
real or dreamt, of film sets, catacombs, spa-rooms 
and hotels in search of himself and an idea on 
which to hang the film he's about to make 
('another film of hopelessness'?) Wandering past 
and winking at the camera comes a procession of 
doctors, nurses, producers, writers, priests, fakirs, 
entertainers, extras, family, friends and mistress¬ 
es: a bewildering pageant captured by an array of 
restless camera pans, tricks, tracks and dollys by 
cinematographer Gianni De Venanzo. Is it a 
show-off showman's self-indulgent voyage 
around his kitschy obsessions and fantasies 
(Catholic guilt, failing virility, intellectual insecu¬ 
rity), or a post-realist masterpiece about the mys¬ 
teries of creativity? Neither. It is the first film in 
which Fellini began to recreate the world as a fig¬ 
ment of his fertile imagination, unencumbered by 
ideas, which pass through like party guests. But 
what a party!— Wally Li a mmond/Time Out. 
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My Lei r Foot 


My Left Foot (15) 

(line 13,15-17 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Director: Jim Sheridan Eire/U.K., 1989. 

Starring: Daniel Day Lexvis, Brenda Pricker, Ray McAnally. 
Colour. 98 mins. 

My Left Foot tells the story of the Irish artist and 
writer Christy Brown, who was born in 1932 (he 
died in 1981) suffering from cerebral palsy, a dis¬ 
ability which left him able to control only one 
limb—his left foot. Brought up in relative poverty 
in Dublin as one of a family of 22 children (only 
13 survived), he learnt to write and paint using 
his left foot and went on to become one of Ire¬ 
land's leading writers with such books as 
My Left Foot (his autobiography, published in 
1954) and Down All the Days (a best-seller about 
life in Dublin). 

The film begins at a public reading of 
Brown's work and then proceeds to re-enact 
scenes from his life as prompted by the chapter 
headings of his autobiography. The young Brown 
is played by Hugh O'Conor, and the teenage and 
adult Brown by Daniel Day Lewis, who both give 
impeccable performances. Brown's father is 
played by the late Ray McAnally who, in one of 
his last film roles, provicies a characteristically 
powerful performance containing moments of 
great humour and tenderness. Brenda Pricker as 
Christy's mother completes a superb cast. 

My Left Foot contains a wealth of poignant 
and moving observations and a succession of per¬ 
fectly handled scenes from director Jim Sheridan, 
a theatre veteran making his feature film debut. 
The sequence where the young Christy writes his 


! first word on the stone floor of the parlour, is 
I promptly lifted up by his father, taken off to the 
pub for a pint and introduced to the assembled 
drinkers as "Christy Brown, Genius", is one of the 
most emotionally charged scenes in any recent 
film. A joyous, uplifting and wonderfully human 
experience. 

The Tin Drum 

(Die Blechtrommel) (18) 

June 18-20 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Volker Schlondorff. W. Germany/France, 1979. 

Starring: David Bennent, Mario Adorf, Angela Winkler. 

Eastman colour. Subtitled. 141 mins. 

Giinter Grass's The Tin Drum is widely regarded 
as the most important German novel written 
since the last war. It is the story of Oskar, the 
malicious dwarf who decides at the age of three 
to stop growing and refuses to be parted from his 
tin drum. He uses both his drum and his remark¬ 
able high-pitched scream to wreak havoc when¬ 
ever he is displeased, and he slowly and relent¬ 
lessly drives his relatives to their bizarre deaths. 
All this is set against the upheavals of the 1930s 
and the war years. 

As director Volker Schlondorff has noted, 
Oskar's chief characteristic is his refusal to grow, 
to accept responsibility, to mature and contribute 
to society. He therefore represents, in the words of 
Gunter Grass, 'the infantilism of the era.' Grass's 
novel is the story of both the beginning of the 
j West German economic miracle and a Danzig 
childhood written in three parts. The film concen- 
i trates on the first part of the book and is chiefly 
. set in Danzig. The choice of Danzig is significant. 

^ It had a very curious history after the First World 
j War, as it became a German-speaking Free State 
but retained a Polish post office and harbour. It 
was inhabited to a large extent by an independent 
Slavic race who were not involved in either the 
German or Polish nationalist movements of the 
1930s. This situation so enraged Hitler that he 
occupied Danzig and thereby started the train of 
events that led to the Second World War. The 
racial conflicts are reflected in the film by Oskar's 
two fathers—the German shopkeeper whom 
Oskar's mother married for his cooking, and her 
Slav lover who dies a hero defending the Polish 
I post office on September 1,1939. 

We see both petit-bourgeois Danzig life before 
the war and the growth of Nazism through 
Oskar's eyes. His father replaces the picture of 
Beethoven above the family piano with Hitler's 
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The Tin Drum 


portrait, only to remove it and reinstall Beethoven 
at the end of the war. He then chokes to death 
whilst attempting to swallow his Nazi Party 
badge after the Russians have invaded. We see 
Oskar hiding under the musicians' platform at a 
Nazi rally, armed with his tin drum, which he 
plays so loudly that he eventually drowns out the 
nationalist music and breaks up the gathering. 

In the novel, Oskar outlives the rest of his 
family and after the war makes his way to Diis- 
seldorf before ending up in a lunatic asylum. 
Schldndorff's film, on the other hand, ends with 
the defeat of the Nazis. One of the reasons for this 
has to do with a technical problem of casting. The 
producers and the director had long been search¬ 
ing for an actor with the necessary physical char¬ 
acteristics to play Oskar. They had visited 
colonies of dwarfs, circuses and small people's 
congresses. Finally they were introduced to 
David Bennent, a twelve-year-old who suffers 
from retarded growth. Filming the second part of 
the book would have meant finding another actor 
to portray Oskar the adult .—Esme Chandler. 

We will be showing a new 35 mm print of The 
Tin Drum. 

Milou en Mai (Milou in 
May) 

June 22-27,29-30 

Director: Louis Malle. France, 1990. 

Starring: Michel Piccoli, Miou-Miou, Michel Duchaussoy. 

Colour. Subtitled. 108 mins. 

If there were any doubt that Louis Malle is 
France's most consistently masterful film-maker, 
Milou en Mai should dispel it. His follow-up to 
Au revoir les enfants (Goodbye, Children) is another 


I original piece of storytelling inspired by French 
I history. While the students revolts of May 1968 
rage in Paris, an old bourgeois family in the wine- 
producing region of Bordeaux is preparing to 
bury its matriarch. The children and their families 
gather to mourn her passing and bicker over the 
inheritance. But the Zeitgeist inevitably takes pos¬ 
session of them: the family discovers the joys of 
frank discourse, free love and marijuana. Life is 
beautiful until De Gaulle reportedly flees 
Paris—and the family follow his example, aban¬ 
doning their ancestral home for a nearby cave. 
After the crisis blows ov^er, they return to the 
house and their previous lives, wiser and happier 
people. 

The film is an ensemble piece and the perfor¬ 
mances are uniformly excellent. However, Michel 
Piccoli's portrayal of the happy-go-lucky widow¬ 
er is the film's centrepiece. Malle's ability to stay 
on the trail of each of the film's many characters 
is especially remarkable. Milou en Mai is shot and 
edited with the director's usual freshness and 
aplomb, and the jazz violin score by Stephane 
Grappelli is highly appealing. But perhaps the 
most pleasing element in the film is the well- 
wrought script (by Malle and Jean-Claude 
Carriere, doyen of French screenwriters). At its 
best, their work recalls Shaw or Chekhov in its 
witty, touching and penetrating portrayal of the 
^ bourgeoisie peering into the abyss. As a history 
lesson, the story is never heavy or pretentious. 

I —William Fisher/Screen International. 


Milou en Mai 
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Season — 

The Best of the ’80s 

Part Two 


We continue our series on the 80s with a selection of ten titles by Neil Sinyard, who explains what he 
admires about these films in the following notes. Neil, who used to live in the area until a couple of years ago, 
is a freelance writer and lecturer. He has written books on the films of Alfred Hitchcock, Billy Wilder, Richard 
Lester, Mel Brooks and Woody Allen. His current projects include books on recent British cinema and the 
career of Nicolas Roeg, All of which must make him the most prolific writer on cinema in the English 

language. 


Another Way 
(Egymdsra Nezve) (18) 

May 3 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Karoly Makk. Hungary, 1982. 

Starring: jadxviga Jankojvska-Cieslak, Grazyna Szapoloivska. 
Colour. Subtitled. 109 mins. 


Perhaps the most exciting national cinema in the 
early 80s was the Hungarian, as revealed particu¬ 
larly in a series of films that boldly interrogated 
the recent past, that bravely refused to allow lies 
to stay buried. Shelved in 1968 but rediscovered 
in 1982, Peter Bacso's The Witness proved to be a 
remarkably trenchant black comedy about a Sol¬ 
dier Schweik-like character trying to toe a party 
line that kept shifting beneath his feet. Pal 
Gabor's Angi Vera chillingly charted the personal 
and political betrayals necessary to stay alive in 
the treacherous years of the late 1940s. The great¬ 
est of them all, though, was probably Karoly 
Makk's Another Way, which combines its incisive 
analysis of post-1956 Hungary with a tragic love 
story whose brief, subversive flowering is also to 
be brutally cut short. 

A political journalist (Jadwiga Jankowska) 
and a soldier's wife (Grazyna Szapolowska) fall 
in love: the erotic and emotional depth of their 
lesbian passion makes Desert Hearts, in compari¬ 
son, look like an episode from Brookside. It gains 
added intensity from the political context. This 
'forbidden' passion chimes with the hidden or 
suppressed truths about the political state of the 
country; and the sexual harassment by the 
authorities of the couple is somehow analogous 
to the pressure put on the journalist's weekly 
newspaper. The Truth, to conform. 

Anyone fortunate enough to have seen 
Makk's earlier film. Love (a genuine masterpiece, 
too little known in the West), will already know 
his skill at directing a story that combines politi¬ 
cal and emotional profundity. There was some 
controversy in Hungary, apparently, over his 


decision to cast two Polish actresses in the central 
roles, but 1 cannot believe it would have lasted 
long after seeing the film: their performances con¬ 
stitute the cinema's most extraordinary duet since 
Bibi Andersson's and Liv Ullman's work together 
in Bergman's Persona. There is also a superb per¬ 
formance as the embattled editor by Jozef Kroner, 
whom some cineastes might remember for his 
wonderful acting in the bOs' Czech classic. The 
Shop) on the High Street. 

Although it's about a particular time in Hun¬ 
garian history, its observations on press compro¬ 
mise over truth in the endeavour to conform to 
the 'correct' political posture seem to me both 
timeless and international: indeed, more true than 
ever. I would say the same about its tragic obser¬ 
vations on people who are hounded and perse¬ 
cuted because of their particular sexuality. It is a 
beautifully shot, passionate and courageous film 
that dares to venture into controversial sexual 
and political areas, and is not afraid to voice per¬ 
tinent and challenging questions in order to bring 
truth from out of the corridors and into the public 
gaze. I might add that it's also not without its 
typically mordant Hungarian humour, as in the 
detail of the pianist at the bar who, in spite of the 
fact that his establishment seems a meeting-place 
for lesbians, nonchalantly launches his repertoire 
with a rendering of 'The Man I Love'.— Neil Sin- 
yard. 
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Another Woman 


Another Woman (PC) 

May 10 (5.30, 7.15 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Woody Allen. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Gena Roivlands, Mia Farrow, Ian Holm. 

Colour. 81 mins. 

It was Erik Satie who remarked: 'They said: 
"You'll see when you're fifty." I am fifty—and 1 
haven't seen a thing.' How appropriate, then, that 
it is Satie's music which introduces this marvel¬ 
lous Woody Allen movie, which focuses precisely 
on this theme. 

A fifty-year-old philosophy professor, Marion 
Post (Gena Rowlands), has rented a New York 
apartment so she can work undisturbed on her 
new book. To her surprise, however, she 
discovers that, through a vent in the wall, she can 
overhear conversations that are taking place in 
the room below. At first idly curious, she becomes 
slowly fascinated with one of the voices (Mia Far¬ 
row), a pregnant patient whose life seems 'not 
real. . . full of deceptions. . .' Simultaneously, 
events and people in Marion's own life start to go 
slightly awry and she begins to perceive unex¬ 
pected similarities between the other woman's 
situation and her owm. Ingeniously, the film will 
gather to the moment when Marion will hear her 
dilemma being discussed in that room: the eaves¬ 
dropper has become the subject. 

The exquisite pleasure the film provides 
seems to me to operate on three levels. It is a 
meticulously worked-out character study of a 
person whose outward control has blinded her¬ 
self to other people's feelings and indeed to her 
own. It is also an occasional satire on the brittle 
emotions of the bourgeoisie, particularly as exem¬ 
plified by Marion's dry stick of a husband (Ian 
Holm), who can respond to an ex-wife's hysteri¬ 
cal tirade with a studied 'I accept your condem¬ 
nation' and even pays for an illicit weekend with 
his credit card. It is also a beautiful aesthetic con¬ 


struction, blending past and present, dream and 
reality in a seemingly effortless flow that never¬ 
theless moves from moments of middle-class 
comedy to Hitchcockian suspense, as the real 
world suddenly dissolves to a domain of treach¬ 
erous memory. 

1 could have chosen half-a-dozen Woody 
Allen films for this season (only A Midsummer 
Night's Sex Comedy and Hannah and her Sisters of 
his 80s films seem to me less than first-rate). 
Another Woman gets my choice, partly because 1 
think it was grossly underrated by many critics; 
partly because it seems to me artistically the rich¬ 
est of his recent films (in theme and quality, it 
stands comparison with Ingmar Bergman's Wild 
Strawberries, and, for that matter, with Virginia 
Woolf's classic modernist novel, Mrs Dalloway); 
and partly because it is probably the finest acted 
of his movies. Among the gems are Gene Hack¬ 
man's intense cameo, John Houseman's moving 
monologue, Sandy .Dennis's drunken tirade and 
Blythe Danner's cool treachery; but even these are 
all upstaged by Gena Rowlands as Marion. She 
was wonderful as the titanic mother in Paul 
Schrader's marvellous film. Light of Day, but she 
is even finer here, giving a performance in which 
not a single nuance of an intelligent, judgmental, 
repressed and complex character escapes her 
notice.— Neil Sinyard. 

The Constant Factor 
(Constans) (15) 

May 17 (7.00 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Krzysztof Zantissi. Poland, 1980. 

Starring: Tadeusz Bradecki, Zofia Mrozowska, 

Cezary Moraioski. 

Eastmancolor. Subtitled. 91 mins. 

The Constant Factor is a film about business graft 
and corruption in contemporary Poland, to which 
the hero (superbly played by Tadeusz Bradecki) 
finds he cannot turn a blind eye. On a more sym¬ 
bolic level, the film is an enquiry into the possibil¬ 
ity of moral purity in a world of moral pragma¬ 
tism and relativity. Zanussi uses two metaphors 
to amplify his theme: mountains and mathemat¬ 
ics. The hero's mountaineering allows him to 
breathe a purer air while suggesting that he might 
be heading for a fall, either through fate or his 
own fault: social climbing does not come as natu¬ 
rally to him. More specifically, the title refers to a 
mathematical problem which the hero solves but 
which the teacher tells him can only work that 
way with simple numbers: for more complicated 
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problems, a different approach is necessary. It is a 
metaphor for the problem the hero's moral con¬ 
stancy will cause both himself and society. 

The previous generation of film-makers, 
including Wajda,' Zanussi said at this time, 
'always dealt with collectivity, in terms of the 
nation and generations, whereas I am much more 
interested in discovering the margin of individual 
choice. Not that 1 believe in individualism, but I 
don't want to be determined by collectivity 
either' If the theme of the film can be sum¬ 
marised in a phrase, it would be: 'the margin of 
individual choice.' In India, the hero is told that 
'you can be whatever you want to be,' but he 
knows that it is not so: he is trapped by his own 
society, which becomes foreign to him, and by a 
deterministic view of his own character, which 
seems stubborn to the point of self-destruction. 
Fred Zinnemann would understand him. 

Zanussi made two other of my favourite films 
of the 80s, The Contract and The Year of the Quiet 
Suii, but The Constant Factor seems to me his best 
film of the decade. It evokes a society that we can 
all recognise; raises mature issues of choice and 
character; and mediates brilliantly between two 
levels of realism and symbolism, building to a 
mysterious finale (a child playing in a crumbling 
building) that resonates for a long time in the 
mind. It is also superbly worked out in terms of 
the visual imagery, in which not a single detail is 
wasted: note in particular the casual moment 

The 


! when the hero covers some dropped coins with 
his foot when he is on the 'phone, which relates to 
the whole theme of concealed money (bribery) in 
the film; or the moment when he is startled by a 
worm crawling near the candle on his mother's 
grave—again his desire for purity and perfection 
undercut by the worm of life. It is a work of con¬ 
summate film craft and high intelligence, aug¬ 
mented by a great score from Poland's finest film 
composer, VVojciech Kilar.— Neil Sinyard. 

The Dead (U) 

May 24 (5.30, 7.15 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: John Huston. U.S.A./U.K., 1987. 

Starring: Anjelica Huston, Donal McCann, Helena Carroll. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 83 mins. 

Few things in the cinema are more satisfying than 
the sight of a great veteran director ending his 
j career on a high note with material uniquely con- 
I genial to his talents. Such is the case with John 
I Huston's film adaptation of the James Joyce short 
story. The Dead. Always the most literary and 
philosophical of the great Hollywood directors, 
Huston used the tale to furnish a portrait of his 
artistry as an old man. Knowing he was a dying 
man while making it, Huston turned the film into 
a serene song of farewell—to Ireland, to the cine¬ 
ma, to life itself. 

Dublin, 1904. As they have done for years, 
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The King of Comedy 


friends congregate at a New Year party of the 
Miss Morkens. There is a sense of expectation but 
also an undercurrent of tension, principally on 
account of one of the guests, Freddie Malins 
(Donal Donnelly), who might be drunk and diffi¬ 
cult to control. Gradually it becomes clear that 
the faint sense of disharmony is coming from 
another source entirely: the seemingly magnetic 
remembrance of things past (particularly singers 
of the past) which is stealing sadly over all the 
main characters. Everything will gather to the 
crucial moment when Gretta (Angelica Huston), 
watched uncomprehendingly by her husband 
Gabriel (Donal McCann), stops on the stairs to 
listen to a song, distant music from long ago that 
will stir up anguished longings she had thought 
forgotten. 

Because of Huston's adventure movies with 
Bogart and his public image as hunter and hell- 
raiser, the quiet chamber music of The Dead might 
at first seem untypical: the most violent action is 
the pulling of a wishbone. But in Huston's films, 
action was only ever of interest insofar as it 
revealed character, and there is enough character 
in The Dead to satisfy him without moving from 
the dinner-table. It is a compassionate study of 
human frailty, of heroines with secret sides to 
their characters, of heroes who are outwardly 
secure but inwardly self-doubting, and of a life 
whose disappointments and disillusionments 
have to be met with bravery and with generosity. 
The Dead was a family affair: Huston's daughter 
Anjelica playing, most beautifully, the leading 


role; his son Tony adapting, most imaginatively, 
the short story. 'My children are doing me 
proud,' said Huston at the time. It should be 
added that he, more than any other film-maker, 
has done James Joyce proud. It was the finest film 
adaptation of the decade—and one of the finest 
ever.— Neil Sinyard. 

The King of Comedy (PG) 

May 31 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1982. 

Starring: Robert De Niro, Jerrxf Lexvis, Diahnne Abbott. 
Technicolor. 109 mins. 

In an age of global television, thought Andy 
Warhol, everyone would have the chance of 
being famous for fifteen minutes. Not everyone, 
however, would go to the lengths of aspiring 
comic Rupert Pupkin (Robert De Niro) in King of 
Comedy. In a ploy to appear in a top-rating TV 
show, Pupkin kidnaps its host, Jerry Langford 
(Jerry Lewis). 

The combination of De Niro and Lewis is 
remarkable. De Niro is all manic extroversion 
and mercurial comic mania while Lewis burns 
with a suppressed lugubrious intensity. The 
unusual shading of these two superb perfor¬ 
mances makes the film's sympathies very com¬ 
plex, and subtly affects your interpretation of the 
film. If you respond particularly to Jerry Lewis, it 
is a film about the paranoia of fame, in which you 
cannot even take a walk in safety: in this, it gets 
close to the feeling of Woody Allen's Stardust 
Memories. If you sympathise more with Robert De 
Niro, then it is a film about the frustration of the 
outsider, the desperation of the dispossessed: in 
that, its distinguished antecedents would include 
Nathanael West's great Hollywood novel. Day of 
the Locust, and in particular Billy Wilder's most 
uncomfortable black comedy. Kiss Me, Stupid, 
which, significantly, used Dean Martin as the 
desired image of success in much the same way 
as Martin Scorsese uses Jerry Lewis. 

Like Scorsese's Taxi Driver, it is a film about 
an obsessive, a man whose monologues in a mir¬ 
ror seem to detach him from proper contact with 
the world outside. Pupkin is constantly having 
fantasy dialogues with Jerry, not to mention casu¬ 
al conversation with a cardboard cut-out of Liza 
Minnelli, and he is so saturated with media 
imagery that even his kidnap demands are writ¬ 
ten on cue cards. As in Taxi Driver, the character's 
frustration leads to a plan of revenge which in 
turn precipitates an ironic finale where fame is 
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conferred on a dubious hero whose methods 
could set dangerous precedents. 

I presume former film critic Paul Zimmerman 
did not have to resort to Pupkin's tactics to inter¬ 
est Scorsese in his script. It is the best comedy 
screenplay of the decade, with some substantial 
and interesting female roles too that are superbly 
performed by Sandra Bernhard, Shelley Hack and 
Diahnne Abbott. If Scorcese's camerawork seems 
uncharacteristically restrained, it is only because 
the style is consciously determined by the fact 
that the film is dealing with talking heads and 
impassible characters. In fact, the direction seems 
to me precision perfect. In every way this funny 
yet provocative study of the American obsession 
with success is a black comedy of which Billy 
Wilder would have been proud: there is no higher 
compliment.— Neil Sinyard. 

A Question of Silence 
(De suite Rond 
Christine M.) (15) 

June 7 (6.30 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Marleen Gorris. Netherlands, 1982. 

Starring: Edda Barends, Nelly Frijda, Henriette Tol. 

Colour. Subtitled. 96 mins. 

Marleen Gorris's first film strikes me as one of the 
most original debuts in film history. It is not only 
a stick of dynamite under a patronising patriar¬ 
chal world but an act of revenge against a male 
oriented cinema that also noticeably and usefully 
discomfited a large number of (male) critics. It is 
an ingeniously constructed thriller but it com¬ 
bines suspense with psychological enquiry, and it 
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The Sacrifice 


is less a didactic than dialectic film, more satirical 
than strident. 

A lady is caught shoplifting by the manager 
of a boutique. When he tries to apprehend her, he 
is surrounded by two other women who join in 
the shoplifting. They then turn on him, kill him 
and mutilate the body. Why would three unex¬ 
ceptional women, who are strangers to each 
other, do such a thing? Why do other women in 
the shop watch them in silent complicity? The 
case is investigated by a psychiatrist (Edda 
Barends) who becomes increasingly dissatisfied 
with the smug explanation offered by the police 
and her lawyer husband that the women are obvi¬ 
ously sick and abnormal. 

Marleen Gorris has described the killing as 'a 
metaphorical act.' During the murder, the camera 
stays on the killers rather than the victim: the 
director is too canny to duplicate the tactics of the 
'male' thriller that dwells salaciously on the pun¬ 
ishment of the woman. She upends a lot of other 
traditions too, notably in ironic love scenes in 
which the men appear naked but not the women. 

But her main concern is to show that the 
extreme situation she has dramatised might not 
be as far removed from our experience and reality 
as might be commonly supposed. For example, 
the prison scenes show women under surveil¬ 
lance and men in control of the switches: is that 
very different from what happens here also in 
boardroom and courtroom, and sometimes even 
at home? Women are mostly seen but not heard. 
'Do you really not know why she's stopped talk¬ 
ing?' exclaims the psychiatrist to her husband 
about one of her clients. 'Nobody's listening.' The 
film is an act of solidarity on behalf of all 
oppressed sections of society to whom those in 
power are deaf, and a warning that such frustra¬ 
tion can lead to violence. 

When the action moves finally into the court. 
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the ironies and communication difficulties accu¬ 
mulate. Everything will build to an ending that is 
at once enigmatic, hilarious and exhilarating, a 
fitting climax to what is as yet, in my view, femi¬ 
nism's finest film.— Neil Sinyard. 


The Sacrifice (Offret) (15) 
June 14 (5.15 & 8.00 p.m.) 

Director: Andrei Tarkovsky. Sweden/France, 1986. 
Starring: Erland fosephson, Susan Fleetwood. 

Colour. Subtitled. 149 mins. 


There were two great apocalyptic films of the 80s. 
One was Akira Kurosawa's version of King Lear, 
Ran, whose final, heart-stopping image of 
humanity—that of a blind man staggering 
towards an abyss—was a terrifying warning. The 
other was Andrei Tarkovsky's last film. The Sac¬ 
rifice, which also saw that humanity was on the 
wrong and dangerous road and implicitly asked 
what the artist could do in the nuclear age. The 
urgency of its message was soon amplified by the 
contaminated clouds of Chernobyl. 

A birthday party for a former actor, now lec¬ 
turer and writer, Alexander (Erland Josephson), is 
interrupted by a TV newscast which seems to 
indicate that a major nuclear crisis has occurred. 
For a brief spell Tarkovsky analyses the impact of 
catastrophe on character. But Alexander's 
response is to offer a prayer to God: reverse the 
events of the day and he will sacrifice all that he 
values. Later one of the guests tells him the spell 
can be broken if he sleeps with the maid, Maria, 
who has strange powers. He does so. The next 
day everything seems to have returned to normal, 
and Alexander must honour the promises of the 
previous night—his vow of silence, his renuncia¬ 
tion of home, wife and son. 

Is Alexander a Tarkovsky self-portrait? Up to 
a point, perhaps, in that he is an artist and a man 
under intense moral and ethical pressure. In his 
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book. Sculpting in Time, Tarkovsky had written 
about the necessity of man's willingness for sacri¬ 
fice, without which he ceases to be a spiritual 
being. As a dissident artist expelled from his 
native country, Tarkovsky knew all about the sac¬ 
rifices imposed on the artist who feels compelled 
to tell the truth as he sees it, and the sacrifices his 
fearful frankness (which could also be arrogant 
self-righteousness) demands from other people, 
notably his family, also the victims of his uncom¬ 
promising nature. Alexander might also be a 
modern King Lear, particularly in the astounding 
single-shot penultimate scene when he rages 
round in crazy circles as his home 
explodes—either a deluded madman who has 
sacrificed everything in a fallen world, or a tragic 
hero on the brink of discovering the true value of 
life as opposed to its materialist appurtenances. 

The Sacrifice is a haunting film, part-Cheko- 
vian house drama, in which a group of self- 
important people crack open the shell of their 
empty lives; part dream or nightmare, when 
Alexander's collision with his son (the future) 
precipitates a vision of debris and panic; and part 
religious allegory in which the imagery of 
Leonardo da Vinci's painting. The Adoration of the 
Three Kings, shown on the credits—most particu¬ 
larly the images of the Madonna, the tree of life 
and the three gifts—will be mystically trans¬ 
formed in the film's narrative. Although it is full 
of Tarkovsky's typically enigmatic poetry. The 
Sacrifice is his most accessible film and perhaps 
his most hopeful. There is still time, disaster can 
be averted, humanity might still aspire to a new 
spirituality and selflessness. In the film, 
Tarkovsky seems to have been reflecting on his 
own imminent death as well as the possibility of 
global destruction, and it is a measure of his 
courage that he could dedicate the film to his son 
in a spirit of hope for the future. Tarkovsky once 
said that the artist exists because the world is not 
perfect. A work of art like The Sacrifice makes the 
world's imperfection a little easier to bear.— Neil 
Sinyard. 

This Is Spinal Tap (15) 

June 13-17 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Rob Reiner. U.S.A., 1983. 

Starring: Christopher Guest, Michael McKean, Flarrif Shearer. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 83 mins. 

Spinal Tap is the name of an English rock group 
on an ill-fated tour of America to publicise their 
new album, 'Smell the Glove', a successor to 
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Under Fire (15) 

June 21 (6.00 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Roger Spottiswoode. USA., 1983. 

Starring: Nick Nolte, Gene Hackman, Joanna Cassidij. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 127 mins. 



'Shark Sandwich' and 'Intravenous de Milo'. All 
manner of misfortunes befall them. On one gig, 
they fail to find their way from dressing room to 
stage. At another, a supposedly awesome Stone¬ 
henge set turns out to be eighteen inches high 
(their manager did not realise their diagram was 
to scale). Also their performance of 'Sex Farm 
Woman' at a family dance at an airforce base goes 
down like a lead balloon. 

Other problems surface. Tension develops 
between the manager, who is continually exhort¬ 
ing the group to 'go out and kick arse', and the 
lead singer's astrological girlfriend, whose 
momentous suggestion is that they should per¬ 
form in 'Dobly' stereo. The two leading members 
of the group (brilliant performances by Michael 
McKean and Christopher Guest) fall out. A recur¬ 
ring problem is that their drummers have a ten¬ 
dency to spontaneously combust. 

'It's such a fine line between stupid and 
clever,' comments a member of the group when 
one of his more inane ideas is shot down in 
flames. It is indeed, and Rob Reiner's marvellous 
comedy treads it with absolute confidence, offer¬ 
ing top-notch parody and performances and an 
appearance by Reiner himself as a movie-brat 
film-maker making a 'rockumentary' about the 
group and bearing a suspicious resemblance to 
Martin Scorsese. It was Reiner's directing debut 
and, on that evidence, it was no surprise to see 
his development as one of the decade's most 
expert comedy film-makers, culminating in the 
phenomenally successful When Harry Met Sally. 
But he has still not surpassed Spvnal Tap: it is like 
vintage Richard Lester.— Neil Sinyard. 


One of the most interesting aspects of the 80s' war 
film was the elevation of the photo-journalist as 
hero. There might be a number of reasons for that: 
the fact that a spectator might identify more easi¬ 
ly with an observer of war than a participant; and 
the fact that the director might identify with the 
photo-journalist in his similar attempt to capture 
the truth on film and to demonstrate that a sensi¬ 
tive camera can shoot straighter than a gun. Such 
heroes are useful as interpreters, guiding an audi¬ 
ence through the various factions and arguments 
without initially favouring one side or the other, 
until they are brought to the point of commit¬ 
ment—and to the film's own point of 
view—through the pressure of events. There were 
a number of fine films which exemplified the role 
of this kind of hero—Peter Weir's The Year of Liv¬ 
ing Dangerously, Roland Joffe's The Killing Fields, 
Oliver Stone's Salvador —but the best of them to 
my mind was Roger Spottiswoode's Under Fire. 

The trouble spot in Under Fire is Nicaragua in 
1979, and a key dramatic event is the moment 
when Nick Nolte's photo-journalist has to falsify 
a photograph in order to further the rebel's fight 
against Somoza. Previously he has been content 
to take pictures: this is the moment when he is 
forced to take sides. Although it comes down 
heavily against American foreign policy in 
Nicaragua—a brave thing to do for a mainstream 
film in a conservative film industry going 
through the most reactionary period in its histo¬ 
ry— Under Fire does allow its opponents (notably 
the devious character played by Jean-Louis 
Trintignant) the opportunity to have their say. 

The difficulty of journalistic objectivity is present¬ 
ed as a genuinely adult dilemma (too many war 
films present complex issues in simplistic terms); 
and it balances its personal and political story 
with great skill, enhanced by splendid perfor¬ 
mances from Nolte, Gene Hackman and Joanna 
Cassidy. There is also a memorable cameo from 
Ed Harris as a slippery and seemingly indestruc¬ 
tible American mercenary who, in terms of the 
film, symbolises the opportunistic and pragmatic 
foreign policy of his country. Add to this a bril¬ 
liant script by Ron Shelton and Clayton Frohman, 
the best Hollywood score of the decade from 
Jerry Goldsmith, and outstanding photography 
from John Alcott, and you had a movie that 
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revived your flagging confidence not only in 
American film but in democracy itself. In retro¬ 
spect, the only disappointment is that Spottis- 
woode has since failed to live up to his promise 
as a director, but no man who made Under Fire 
can be written off.— Neil Sinyard. 

The Verdict (15) 

June 28 (6.00 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Sidney Lumet. U.S.A., 1982. 

Starring: Paul Nexvman, Charlotte Rampling, James Mason. 
Colour. 128 mins. 

In the Triangle's previous 'Best of the 80s' season, 
Richard Combs nominated Sidney Lumet's 
Prince of the City amongst his ten films. I would 
like to nominate another Lumet film. The Verdict, 
ostensibly a more conventional, even compro¬ 
mised affair about justice winning out against the 
odds. Actually it seems to me to evoke the dark 
forces of the early 80s—the lies, the reactionary 
ruthlessness, the cynical materialism, the moral 
corruption of society's power groups—more terri¬ 
fyingly and honestly than practically any other 
film of the period. What it pits against it is a kind 
of precarious prayer in human decency that offers 
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the only small light in an encircling gloom: a hope 
that sooner or later ordinary people will just tire 
of being lied to. In the film, everything will hinge 
on the jury's verdict: the subversive irony of it is 
that truth will have to fly in the face of the law. 

A burnt-out lawyer, Frank Galvin (Paul New¬ 
man), is offered a chance to ease his way back 
into the profession: negotiate a quick out-of-court 
settlement of a case of medical malpractice. But 
pride and integrity swirl hazily back into focus as 
he studies a photograph of the tragic patient and 
he decides to contest the case against the might of 
crack lawyer Concannon (James Mason), a prince 
of darkness with a cohort of yuppie legal wolves 
at his beck and call. A key witness is bought off, 
another disappears, and Galvin's own medical 
'expert' proves hopelessly inept. Finally the case 
narrows to the testimony of a nurse (Lindsay 
Crouse) whose evidence, on a legal technicality, 
proves to be inadmissible. It is at this point that 
Galvin delivers his final address to the jury, a 
speech that is not ringing and rhetorical but rue¬ 
ful and resigned. Paul Newman's performance is 
at its most subtle here, and David Mamet's 
screenplay reins in the rhetoric: neither of them 
has done anything finer. 

What Lumet is presenting here is an almost 
Orwellian vision of America: of a country in 
which truth has almost disappeared, where, in 
Orwell's phrase, history is being rewritten by its 
winners, and where means and ends are virtually 
indistinguishable. Concannon's crew of bright, 
ambitious young things is truly skin-crawling, 
and witnesses and legal staff are not briefed so 
much as coached: style counts for more than sub¬ 
stance, presentation more than honesty—the Rea¬ 
gan era in a nutshell. When the priest asks one of 
Concannon's lawyers whether he thought the 
nurse was telling the truth, the lawyer almost 
falls off his chair with astonishment at the ques¬ 
tion: what has that got to do with anything? 

When he is really going, Lumet can provide 
some of the finest ensemble acting in the cinema: 
12 Angry Men, The Hill, Dog Day Afternoon and 
The Verdict are, in histrionic terms, worthy of 
Kazan at his best. Newman and Mason should 
have won Oscars; Jack Warden and Lindsay 
Crouse are also terrific; and Charlotte Rampling is 
the ostensible romantic interest who turns out to 
be the film's most poignant lost soul. The theme 
might be redemptive but the tone is troubled, and 
even Johnny Mandel's score is more religious 
than romantic, curiously echoing Stravinsky's 
Symjihony of Psalms. Lumet has faith that we will 
be delivered from evil, but the darkness in The 
Verdict is palpable.— Neil Sinyard. 
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Heathers ( 18 ) 

May 2-6 

Director: Michael Lehmann. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Winona Ryder, Kim Walker, Christian Slater. 
Colour. 103 mins. 

A wicked black comedy about teenage sui¬ 
cide and pernicious peer-group pressure, 
this refreshing parody of high-school movies 
is venomously penned by Daniel Waters 
(‘Did you have a brain tumour breakfast?’) 
and sharply directed by Michael Lehmann. 
The Heathers are three vacuous Wester- 
burg High School beauties who specialise in 
‘being popular’ and making life hell for 
socially inadequate dweebettes and pillow¬ 
cases like nice Betty Finn and gross fatso 
Martha ‘Dumptruck’. Having sold out her for¬ 
mer friends for a bunch of Swatchdogs and 
Diet Cokeheads, Veronica (Winona Ryder) 
is an honorary member of this select clique. 
Nevertheless, tired of life as a game of com¬ 
petitive croquet (‘because real life sucks 
losers dry’), she turns monocled mutineer. 
Aided by handsome newcomer JD (Chris¬ 
tian Slater)—a bored rebel with a serious 
‘attatood’ problem and a chronic Jack 
Nicholson complex—she devises a drastic 
plan to undermine the teen-queen tyranny, 
but underestimates JD’s ruthlessness: the 
scheme backfires dangerously. A compro¬ 
mised ending forced on the film-makers by 
the production company New World is a 
serious let-down, but there is some excep¬ 
tional ensemble acting, several stylish set- 
pieces, and more imaginative slang than 
you could shake a cheer-leader’s ass at. 
More crucially, the film uses an intimate 



Heathers 


knowledge of teen-movie cliches to subvert 
their debased values from the inside. 
Essential viewing for radical teens and adult 
non-conformists .—Nigel Floyd. 

Last Exit to 
Brooklyn (W) 

May 9-13 

Director: Ulrich Edel. West Germany, 1989. 

Starring: Stephen Lang, Jennifer Jason Leigh, 

Burt Young. 

Colour. English dialogue. Dolby stereo. 98 mins. 

A violent, harrowing but oddly tender adap¬ 
tation of Hubert Selby Jnr’s novel about life 
in a working-class Brooklyn neighbourhood 
in the ’50s. In this harsh, poverty-stricken 
environment, human feeling is sacrificed to 
expediency as prostitute Tralala (Jennifer 
Jason Leigh), union leader Harry Black 
(Stephen Lang) and assorted workers, hus¬ 
tlers, wives, pimps and homosexuals strug¬ 
gle to survive. While a strike at a local facto¬ 
ry explodes into violent confrontation, Harry 
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uses embezzled union funds to explore the 
homosexual desire provoked in him by local 
transvestite Georgette (Alex Arquette). 
Tralala, meanwhile, frightened by an offer of 
love she cannot comprehend, plunges into a 
rampage of self-destruction. From the frag¬ 
ments of an experimental novel, Uli 
Edel—who directed Christiane F—has 
forged a remarkably coherent whole, cross¬ 
cutting from one story to another while 
retaining a precise delineation of character. 
Leigh’s strutting, foul-mouthed but emotional¬ 
ly vulnerable Tralala is perfectly realised; so, 
too, are Burt Young’s amiable Big Joe and 
Jerry Orbach’s tough union organiser, Boyce. 
Furthermore, Edel uses an almost musical 
counterpoint to push beyond semi-documen¬ 
tary realism into a more spiritual realm. 

Aided enormously by Mark Knopfler’s best 
score to date and Stefan Czapsky’s bur¬ 
nished photography, he picks out slender 
golden threads of compassion and love from 
a bleak tapestry of pain. Not a comfortable 
film, but humane and savagely 
beautiful .—Nigel Floyd. 

Last Exit to Brooklyn 


Shirley Valentine 

Shirley Valentine (15) 

May 16-20 

Director: Lewis Gilbert. U.K., 1989. 

Starring: Pauline Collins, Tom Conti, Bernard Hill. 
Technicolor. Dolby stereo. 108 mins. 

Pauline Collins repeats her tour de force 
stage performance in the hit film adaptation 
of Willy Russell’s play about a Liverpool 
housewife for whom a Greek holiday 
becomes a voyage of personal discovery. 
The film version of Russell’s Stags and 
Hens (Dancin' Thru the Dark) is also show¬ 
ing in this programme. See under ‘Main 
Films’ for details. 

Black Rain (18) 

May 23-27 

Director: Ridley Scott. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Michael Douglas, Andy Garcia, Ken Takakura. 
Technicolor. Scope. 125 mins. 

Ridley Scott brings his dark, imposing visual 
style to bear on a tough police thriller which 
has a hardened New York detective (Michael 
Douglas) and his easy-going companion 
(Andy Garcia) on the trail of a vicious 
Japanese gangster. After an electrifying 
opening sequence set in New York, the 
action moves to Osaka, where Douglas and 
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Some Like It Hot (PG) 
May 30-June 3 

Director: Billy Wilder. U.S.A., 1959. 

Starring: Marilyn Monroe, Tony Curtis, Jack Lemmon. 
Black and white. 121 mins. 


We are pleased to show a new print of Billy 
Wilder’s classic comedy. 


Black Rain 


Garcia are meant to hand over custody of a 
prisoner to their Japanese counterparts. But 
the cunning gangster escapes at the airport, 
and the Americans are grudgingly allowed to 
stay on and observe the subsequent hunt. 
Douglas’s pushy methods bring him into 
conflict with his by-the-book liaison officer 
(Ken Takakura), and the script attempts to 
develop this clash of temperaments and cul¬ 
tures to connect with broader issues of post¬ 
war Japanese-American relations. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the plot is far too conventional for the 
film to make much headway in this direction. 
In any event, the director of Blade Runner 
seems more interested in creating an image 
of the city as an exotic and dangerous 
metropolis. As in Scott’s other recent films, 
the production values are spectacular, with 
the decors, locations and lighting effects 
counting for more than the characters or the 
plot. 


“Some Like It Hot opens in one of those lurid 
vintage Warner Brothers nights, saturated 
with death and hip cynicism. The gayest of 
Wilder’s comedies, his most high-powered 
piece of gag creation, hovers constantly on 
the edge of the macabre. The first things we 
see are a hearse, a gun battle, and a raid on 
a speakeasy fronting as a funeral parlour. 
Before long we have edged into the St 
Valentine’s Day Massacre, a scene of 
straight-faced brio and cold carnage capped 
by the immaculately shod ‘Spats’ Colombo 
(George Raft) kicking a toothpick from the 
mouth of a well-ventilated corpse. Joe and 
Jerry (Curtis and Lemmon), the accidental 


Some Like it Hot 
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witnesses to the massacre, are dead ducks 
unless they flee to Miami disguised as 
women, an act which calls up curious reso¬ 
nances of Midnight Cowboy. Their only 
options are death or transvestism. They 
choose the fate worse than death... 

“The Chicago third of the movie plays 
gags against the existential terror of gang¬ 
sterism; the Miami two-thirds sends up 
something even more terrifying, the blurring 
of sexual distinctions. The movie winds up 
as a frantic erotic roundelay. Sugar (Marilyn 
Monroe) is out to hustle a millionaire; Joe 
and Jerry are both after Sugar but are hand¬ 
icapped by their transvestism; Joe disguises 
himself as a millionaire, wins Sugar, and 
acts as Jerry’s pimp; Jerry winds up 
engaged to a real millionaire, the ineffable 
Osgood Fielding III (Joe E. Brown). The 
movie ends with the four of them speeding 
off into the sunset in Fielding’s motorboat 
after Fielding greets Jerry’s declaration of 
masculinity with that classic line, ‘Well, 
nobody’s perfect’.’’— Joseph McBride and 
Michael Wilmington/FWm Quarterly. 

Jacknife (15) 

June 6-10 

Director: David Jones. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Robert De Niro, Ed Harris, Kathy Baker. 
Technicolor. Dolby stereo. 103 mins. 

Since meaty roles for Robert De Niro have 
been few in recent years, the primary 
appeal here is undoubtedly his perfor¬ 
mance. As Megs, a clearly unstable Vietvet 
whose sudden reappearance in the life of 
his now near-alcoholic former buddy Dave 
(Ed Flarris) is part therapeutic, part traumat¬ 
ic, he is once more touching, funny and 
entirely convincing. The moment he arrives 
out of the blue at the Connecticut home 
Dave shares with his schoolmaam sister 
Martha (Kathy Baker), we immediately 
believe in Meg’s inarticulacy, slobbishness 
and sensitivity. Dave’s welcome is less than 
warm; Kathy shifts from horror through hesi¬ 
tant acceptance of friendship. Unsurprising¬ 



Jacknife 


ly, as Meg’s hidden strengths and virtues 
rise to the surface, he and Martha fall for 
each other; equally unsurprisingly, 

Dave—violent, jealous, afraid of being 
alone—opposes their relationship. The 
stage origins of this gently humorous, lyrical 
study in loneliness and the lasting legacy of 
’Nam are all too evident, but director David 
Jones focuses attention fairly and squarely 
on his three actors, all of whom serve him 
well. The obligatory ’Nam flashbacks are 
clumsy, the resolution to the characters’ var¬ 
ious problems a little pat. But De Niro is 
compelling from start to finish; nobody else 
could carry a movie so well.— Geoff 
Andrew/J\rr\e Out. 

This is Spinal Tap (i 5) 

June 13-17 

See under Best of the ’80s season for 
notes. 
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his killer rather than his lover. This sense of 
flirting with danger is what makes Sea of 
Love both an exciting and erotic entertain¬ 
ment. The resolution may be a disappoint¬ 
ment, but the Pacino-Barkin affair is hot 
stuff. 

When Harry Met 
Sally... (15) 

June 27-July 1 

Director: Rob Reiner. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Billy Crystal, Meg Ryan, Carrie Fisher. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 95 mins. 


Sea of Love 

Sea of Love (i8) 

June 20-24 

Director: Harold Becker. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Al Pacino, Ellen Barkin, John Goodman. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 113 mins. 


In the course of investigating a series of 
Lonely Hearts murders, New York detective 
Frank Keller (Al Pacino) becomes romanti¬ 
cally involved with one of the female sus¬ 
pects (Ellen Barkin). With this scenario. 

Sea of Love enlivens the cop movie with 
elements of the romantic thriller of the 
Jagged Edge variety, in which the element 
of suspense is centred on the professional 
protagonist’s unprofessional relationship 
with someone who might or might not be the 
killer. The ‘professional’ here is the familiar 
figure of the jaded cop who is middle-aged, 
divorced and semi-alcoholic. But Al Pacino’s 
resourceful performance makes of Keller a 
fascinating character who discovers a very 
personal interest in a case involving other 
lonely people. It also helps that the object of 
his fascination is Ellen Barkin, who is excel¬ 
lent as the tough, sexy woman the detective 
would like to believe is innocent. The best 
scene in the film is when Pacino takes 
Barkin back to his apartment and, on dis¬ 
covering a gun in her handbag, is panicked 
by the thought that she could turn out to be 


Can a man and woman sustain a friendship 
without sex getting in the way? Harry 
doesn’t think so, but Sally does. But even 
after twelve years of being ‘just good 
friends’—and sometimes not even 
that—they can’t be sure. Rob Reiner’s witty 
and engaging romantic comedy has an 
excellent script (based, it seems, on the 
director’s own experiences) by Nora Ephron 
and winning performances by Billy Crystal 
and Meg Ryan. It’s the kind of comedy that 
Woody Allen used to make (the similarities 
to Annie Hall are quite striking), and 
although it lacks the cheek and originality of 
This Is Spinal Tap (see our ‘Best of the 80s’ 
season in this programme), it still confirms 
Reiner’s talent. 


When Harry Met Sally . . . 
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SHOP 


THE FILM BUFF'S PARADISE 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SIIENTS THROUGH TO 
THE 80'$ FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A. AND EUROPE 

45 SUMMER ROW 

BIRMINGHAM 

B31JJ 

In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

TUES - SAT 
11.30am - 6.30pm 
021-236 9879 


ORIGINAL 
FILM POSTERS 


FILM STAR 
PORTRAITS 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 
POSTCARDS 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA 


SS-lies, 

videotape 

CASSETTES 

CD's and 
ALBUMS 

FOR THE BEST SELECTION OF 
MOVIE SOUNDTRACKS IN 
THE WEST MIDLANDS TRY 

DERANN TRAX 




WE STOCK ALBUMS THAT THE 
MAIN STREAM SHOPS DON’T' 

IMPORTS/DELETIONS/ 

2nd HAND CULT/POPULAR/ 

TV & RADIO 

1,000's TO CHOOSE FROM 


99 HIGH ST, DUDLEY. 
WEST MIDLANDS DY1 1QP 
TEL: 0384 233191 


MAILORDER 

SERVICE 


OPEN MON to 
SAT 9.00 5.30 
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Calendar 






1 Tuesday 

FELLOW TRAVELLER (15) 3.00, 5.00, 
7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

2 Wednesday 
HEATHERS (18) 3. 00 p.m. 

FELLOW TRAVELLER (15) 5.00, 7.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

3 Thursday 

HEATHERS (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: ANOTHER WAY (18) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

4 Friday 

HEATHERS (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
FELLOW TRAVELLER (15) 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

McCABE AND MRS MILLER (15) 

6.45 p.m. 

5 Saturday 

HEATHERS (18) 3.00 p.m. 

FELLOW TRAVELLER (15) 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

McCABE AND MRS MILLER (15) 

6.45 p.m. 

6 Sunday 

HEATHERS (18) 3.00 p.m. 

FELLOW TRAVELLER (15) 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

McCABE AND MRS MILLER (15) 

6.45 p.m. 

7 Monday 

McCABE AND MRS MILLER (15) 3.00 
& 8.30 p.m. 

FELLOW TRAVELLER (15) 6.30 p.m. 

8 Tuesday 

McCABE AND MRS MILLER (15) 3.00 
& 8.30 p.m. 

FELLOW TRAVELLER (15) 6.30 p.m. 

9 Wednesday 

LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (18) 

3.00 p.m. 

McCABE AND MRS MILLER (15) 6.15 
& 8.30 p.m. 

10 Thursday 


LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (18) 

3.00 p.m. 

Best ofjhe 80s: ANOTHER WOMAN 
(PG) 5.30, 7.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

11 Friday 

LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (18) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

DANCIN’ THRU THE DARK (15) 6.30 & 

8.30 p.m. 

12 Saturday 

LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (18) 3.00 & 
11.15p.m. 

DANCIN THRU THE DARK (15) 6.30 & 

8.30 p.m. 

13 Sunday 

LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN (18) 3.00 
p.m. 

DANCIN THRU THE DARK (15) 6.30 & 

8.30 p.m. 

14 Monday 

DANCIN' THRU THE DARK (15) 3.00, 

6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

15 Tuesday 

DANCIN’ THRU THE DARK (15) 3.00, 

6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

16 Wednesday 

SHIRLEY VALENTINE (15) 3.00 p.m. 
DANCIN’ THRU THE DARK (15) 6.30 & 

8.30 p.m. 

17 Thursday 

SHIRLEY VALENTINE (15) 3.00 p.m. 
Best of the 80s: THE CONSTANT 
FACTOR (PG) 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

18 Friday 

SHIRLEY VALENTINE (15) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 5.30, 7.15 & 
9.00 p.m. 

19 Saturday 

SHIRLEY VALENTINE (15) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 5.30, 7.15 & 
9.00 p.m. 

20 Sunday 

SHIRLEY VALENTINE (15) 3.00 p.m. 


MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 5.30, 7.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 

21 Monday 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 3.00, 5.30, 7.15 
& 9.00 p.m. 

22 Tuesday 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 3.00, 5.30, 7.15 
& 9.00 p.m. 

23 Wednesday 

BLACK RAIN (18)3.00 p.m. 
MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 5.30, 7.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 

24 Thursday 

BLACK RAIN (18)3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: THE DEAD (U) 5.30, 
7.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

25 Friday 

BLACK RAIN (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
SWEETIE (15) 5 15 & 9.00 p.m. 
MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 7.15 p.m. 

26 Saturday 

BLACK RAIN (18)3.00 &M.15 p.m. 
SWEETIE (15) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 
MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 7.15 p.m. 

27 Sunday 

BLACK RAIN (18)3.00 p.m. 

SWEETIE (15) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 
MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 7.15 p.m. 

28 Monday 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
SWEETIE (15) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

29 Tuesday 

MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
SWEETIE (15)5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

30 Wednesday 

SOME LIKE IT HOT (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
SWEETIE (15) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 
MONSIEUR HIRE (15) 7.15 p.m. 

31 Thursday 

SOME LIKE IT HOT (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
Best of the 80s: THE KING OF COME¬ 
DY (PG) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

wi ursi E 


1 Friday 

SOME LIKE IT HOT (PG) 3.00 & 
11.15 p.m. 

STRAPLESS (15) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

2 Saturday 

SOME LIKE IT HOT (PG) 3.00 & 
11.15 p.m. 

STRAPLESS (15) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

3 Sunday 


SOME LIKE IT HOT (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
STRAPLESS (15) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

4 Monday 

STRAPLESS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 

8.30 p.m. 

5 Tuesday 

STRAPLESS (15) 3.00, 6.30 & 

8.30 p.m. 

6 Wednesday 
JACKNIFE (15)3.00 p.m. 

STRAPLESS (15) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

7 Thursday 

JACKNIFE (15)3.00 p. m. 

Best of the 80s: A OUESTION OF 
SILENCE (15) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

8 Friday 

JACKNIFE (15)3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
STRAPLESS (15) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m, 

9 Saturday 

JACKNIFE (15) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
STRAPLESS (15)6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

10 Sunday 

JACKNIFE (15) 3.00 p.m. 

8'/2 (15) 6.00 p.m. 

STRAPLESS (15) 8.30 p.m. 

11 Monday 

81/2 (15) 3.00, 5.30 & 8.00 p.m. 

11 Monday 

81/2(15)3.00, 5.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

12 Tuesday 

81/2 (15) 3.00, 5.30 & 8.00 p.m. 

13 Wednesday 

Best of the 80s: THIS IS SPINAL TAP 
(15)3.00 p.m. 

MY LEFT FOOT (12) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

14 Thursday 

Best of the 80s: THIS IS SPINAL TAP 
(15)3.00p.m. 

Best of the 80s: THE SACRIFICE (15) 
5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

15 Friday 

Best of the 80s: THIS IS SPINAL TAP 
(15; 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

MY LEFT FOOT (12) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

16 Saturday 

Best of the 80s: THIS IS SPINAL TAP 
(15)3.00& 11.15 p.m. 

MY LEFT FOOT (12) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

17 Sunday 

Best of the 80s: THIS IS SPINAL TAP 
(15) 3.00 p.m. 

MY LEFT FOOT (12) 6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 

18 Monday 

THE TIN DRUM (18) 3.00, 5.15 & 


8.00 p.m. 

19 Tuesday 

THE TIN DRUM (18) 3.00. 5.15 & 

8.00 p.m. 

20 Wednesday 

SEA OF LOVE (18) 3.00 p.m. 

THE TIN DRUM (18) 5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

21 Thursday 

SEA OF LOVE (18)3. 00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: UNDER FIRE (15) 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

22 Friday 

SEA OF LOVE (18)3. 00 & 11.15 p.m. 
MILOU IN MAY (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

23 Saturday 

SEA OF LOVE (18)3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
MILOU IN MAY (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

24 Sunday 

SEA OF LOVE (18) 3.00 p.m. 

MILOU IN MAY (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

25 Monday 

MILOU IN MAY (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 

8.30 p.m. 

26 Tuesday 

MILOU IN MAY (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 

8.30 p.m. 

27 Wednesday 

WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (15) 

3.00 p m. 

MILOU IN MAY (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

28 Thursday 

WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (15) 

3.00 p.m. 

Best of the 80s: THE VERDICT (15) 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

29 Friday 

WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (15) 
3.00& 11.15p. m. 

MILOU IN MAY (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

30 Saturday 

WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (15) 

3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

MILOU IN MAY (15)6.15& 8.30 p.m. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 

BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 

_ ACCESS/VISA 

■■■ WLLCOME IN 















